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Annual Meeting and Jubilee Celebration 


HE first Annual Meeting since the beginning of war was held at Chaucer House 

on 4th July, 1945, at the same time the Jubilee celebrations of the Association 

were held. There was a large audience when the President, Mr. J. T. Gillett, 
took the chair, and it is pleasant to record the good number of visitors from the 
provinces. 

The formal business of the meeting was despatched with some speed—the Annual 
Report, the Financial Statement and the Election of Auditors being passed without 
dissent. The following statement on the work of the Association during the war was 
carried unanimously :— 


“ Owing to war conditions, it has been impossible to hold an Annual General Meeting 
between June, 1939, and to-day. This means that the A.A.L. Council has had to act 
without the sanction of the Annual General Meeting, although not without consultation 
with members. One of the earliest acts of the Council was to respond to the request 
of the Library Association for economy by proposing to hand over at the beginning 
of each year any balance in its general account for the previous year exceeding the 
sum of £325 and since January Ist, 1940, this has been done. At the same time the rate 
of payment to Divisions was slightly reduced, subject to a minimum payment of £5 
to any Division. It would be a very lengthy business to enumerate all that the Council 
has done since June, 1939, and, as this information has already been given to members, 
through the Library Assistant, the Annual Reports and the circularisation of Divisions, 
also unnecessary. The Council, therefore, requests this Annual Meeting to approve 
of its war-time measures.” 


The audience then settled down to hear papers commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Association which took place on 3rd July, 1895. Mr. W. Benson 
Thorne, in his usual urbane manner, gave his reminiscences of the earliest days of the 
LA.A., as it then was. Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers continued the narrative in a witty 
speech, packed with reminiscence and anecdote. Mr. Gurner P. Jones, following him, 
described the days of expansion from 1919-30 in a friendly and humorous manner. 
Mr. J. T. Gillett, the President, concluded with a paper on the present and future of 
the Association. 


Speeches followed from members in the audience and the following spoke: Mr. R. A. 
Peddie (one of the original members), Mr. J, D, Stewart, Mr, F, Seymour Smith, Mr. 
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G. L. Burton (mainly regarding members of the Midland Division), Mr. F. P. Sinclair, 
Mr. W. E. Hurford (for the North-Eastern division), Mr. George F. Vale, and Captain 
W. A. Taylor (for the Service members). 


The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the speakers by the Hon. Editor, 
and tea at the Royal Hotel, provided by the Greater London Division. 


“he” 
The Early Days 
W. Benson Thorne 


HE facts relative to the history of the Association being easily accessible to 

any who are interested, I propose limiting myself mainly to my own recollections 

of its activities in its early days, recalling to the best of my ability, the people 
and at least some of the occasions that have remained in my memory. 


My introduction to the Association was due to the missionary zeal of Alfred H. 
Carter, sub-librarian of what was then St. Martin’s-in-the-Field Public Library and is 
now one of the Westminster City libraries. Carter was the second Chairman of the 
Association and spent a good deal of his scanty leisure visiting libraries and talking 
to the staffs about the Association’s hopes and aspirations, and pointing out the 
advantages of membership. I was, at the time, one of two assistants in the General 
Lending and Reference Libraries of the St. Bride Foundation Institute, Fleet Street, 
and succumbing to Carter’s blandishments was eventually elected a junior member 
towards the end, I think, of 1896—the annual subscription being half-a-crown. Carter 
was an earnest soul who devoted himself enthusiastically to the Association, furthering 
its objects by all means in his power ; unhappily, he was of a delicate constitution and 
died while still a young man. 

By way of contrast, his predecessor in the Chair, Robert Alex. Peddie, is still active 
in the world of books, and was looking very robust when I last saw him about twelve 
months ago. One other member of the original Committee—B. M. Headicar—is still 
prominent and doing valuable work ; another is living in retirement, I believe ; a third 
is probably still in the land of the living though there has been no news of him for many 
years ; as far as I know, the rest have all passed on, 


In the first published Rules, it was stated that the objects of the Association were to 
“promote the social, intellectual and professional interests of its members ”’ ; later, 
it was considered that these objects were not stated in the best order and that it would 
be better if it was reversed, and this was agreed. All three objects were seriously pursued 
at first, but gradually, at least in some measure, the social side received less attention, 
possibly because the ordinary meetings assumed a very friendly quality whereby the 
social and business aspects were combined to quite an appreciable extent. The pro- 
fessional interests were certainly developed with no little energy, as was deliciously 
indicated by Stanley Jast in his book “ The Library and the Community,” where in 
narrating the history of our professional organizations he refers to the birth of the 
L.A.A. and says, “‘ it proved a somewhat fractious child,” which, undoubtedly, it must 
have been in the experience of some of the older librarians of those days. It demanded 
quite a lot of things in a loud voice, though I am grieved to say the members generally 
did not always respond with that degree of enthusiasm which the expression of these 
demands warranted one in imagining would have been the case when they were met. 
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When the older body established classes in professional subjects, the number of 
students was anything but overwhelming and few bothered to sit for the examinations. 
But it has to be remembered that the students of those days laboured under disad- 
vantages : hours of duty were long and it was not uncommon for assistants to work 
until 9 or 10 p.m. on five nights out of six every week, with a half-day on Wednesday 
or Thursday—never on a Saturday, which was always the busiest day. Add to this 
the fact that salaries were extremely low, so that fees, bus fares, postages, etc., were 
items to be considered every time, and you will understand that these disadvantages 
were very real. The private purchase of text-books—such as they were—was almost 
impossible. Nevertheless, there were brave young men—women assistants were hardly 
known in those days—who scorned delights and lived laborious days, as well as large- 
hearted librarians who gave their services as lecturers and tutors. Henry D. Roberts 
acted as Hon. Secretary of the L. A. Education Committee, performing the duties with 
efficiency and despatch as well as lecturing on Library Administration and Routine. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Roberts’ untiring efforts went a long way towards establishing 
the educational policy of the L.A. on a firm and practical basis when its foundations 
were being laid. 


- But the Junior Association did not rely wholly on the exertions of the senior body 
for educational facilities : there were ‘‘ Ever-circulators”’ as well as small discussion 
groups on library topics, also “‘ tests” intended to help assistants to gain some idea of 
their standard of attainment in the various departments of technical knowledge. All 
these were conducted mainly by the officers and committee, and although the response 
was not large, opportunities were certainly provided for members eager to make progress 
in their studies. It is worth while, I think, to emphasize that there was practically no 
disposition to concentrate on conditions of service, no tendency towards trade union 
ideas, the general view being that with the improvement of the library service itself, 
betterment of conditions would follow. All the same, there were members prone to 
insist that the reverse policy should be pursued, which led a few librarians to form the 
opinion that membership of the Association was likely to be inimical. This opinion, 
however, was never widespread and was never taken very seriously. 


With a total membership of 101 it will be agreed, I think, that the decision to launch 
a monthly periodical was a bold undertaking. I had no part in this decision, but 
remember a grave discussion as to whether it would be seemly to allow advertisements 
on the front page of the cover, one prominent member strongly advocating a front 
cover unblemished by commercial appeals on behalf of this or that indicator. The 
conclusion was that this remarkably attractive advertising space should be let to any 
firm willing to pay the price, the needs of the Association’s coffers being considered 
of greater importance than the aesthetic susceptibilities of just a few cranky individuals. 
In the event, I fancy it was found anything but easy to secure advertisements at all, as 
Was quite natural in view of the extremely limited circulation of the journal, though it 
deserves mention that Cedric Chivers of Bath, and Libraco have supported the Associa- 
tion in this way from the beginning and, I believe, Riley & Co. of Huddersfield, are 
long-standing advertisers. 


On January ist, 1898, the first number of the Library Assistant was issued, and 
punctuality in publication has remained a commendable feature ever since. Fifty copies 
ofeach issue of the numbers constituting the first volume were printed in brown ink 
for distribution to special people and libraries: who these were I cannot say, but I 
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know the members of the Committee received them. This was a bibliographical fad 
on the part of the original Editor—Bertram L. Dyer—then Librarian-in-charge of 
the Brompton Branch of the Kensington Libraries, whose ability set the new venture 
firmly on its feet, giving it an individuality and a drive which made it something of a 
power despite its small circulation and narrow sphere. Dyer had originality, education 
and moral courage, as well as industry ; he was likewise a believer in the mission of 
the librarian and was able to express himself gracefully and forcibly with his pen or 
on his feet, so that it will be gathered he was an extremely useful member at that stage 
of the Association’s history. His departure to South Africa after only a year or two 
of office was rather a blow to the young organization, but it suffered no set-back, even 
though during the next few years, Hon. Editors and Hon. Secretaries followed one 
another in rather rapid succession. This is a disadvantage from which the Association 
has always suffered more or less, probably more in its early days than now, as naturally 
the most prominent members were generally the most able and were consequently 
successful in securing new appointments as opportunity occurred, which nearly always 
meant the end of their active participation in Association affairs. 


I like to recall some of those early officers—Evan G. Rees, of the Great Smith Street 
Library, Westminster, who was Chairman from 1899-1904, and is still alive—an octo- 
genarian, living by Clapham Common; a kindly Christian gentleman if ever there 
was one. Frederick Meaden Roberts, younger brother of Henry D. Roberts, of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square Library, a competent Hon. Secretary from 1895-1898 and 
Chairman from June to September, 1898, when he was appointed first Librarian of 
St. George’s in the East, now one of the Stepney Libraries : he died in early middle 
life as Deputy Borough Librarian of Stepney ; Harry Tapley Soper, then of the Stoke 
Newington Library, who was Editor in 1901-2, when he became Librarian of Exeter, 
from which post he is just retiring—we offer him our good wishes ; my old and greatly 
esteemed friend, George E. Roebuck, who acted as Hon. Secretary from 1901-1906 with 
much zest ; Hugh Smith, Sub-Librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute, who, with singular 
self-effacement, conducted the Journal from 1905-1908 very successfully and is now 
living in retirement at Hereford. These were some of the men who gave of their best in 
the Association’s infancy ; there were others, whose names have their place but who 
were either not known to me personally, or held office only for a very short time. In 
1904, Berwick Sayers came on the scene and he succeeded Roebuck as Hon. Secretary 
in 1906. Following him came others from Croydon—Henry T. Coutts, Rutherford 
Purnell, and later, Henry A. Sharp, who manfully kept the Journal alive all through 
the war of 1914-1918 : about these I expect Mr. Sayers will have something to say. 


After Sayers became Secretary, the affairs of the Association were developed on a 
broader basis and several provincial branches came rapidly into being. The formation 
of these branches was the outcome of much correspondence as well as of visits to their 
respective areas by one or other of the different officers, these personal contacts proving 
extremely valuable in establishing goodwill and clarifying ideas. Let me say, too, that 
the expenses entailed by these visits were not borne by the Association. Sayers paid 
his own fares on his journeyings, though generous hospitality was always forthcoming 
at the other end. 


I would have liked to have said something about the Easter Schools which were 
conducted from 1911-1914, for I believe they were an altogether praiseworthy enterprise 
which were not only highly successful as mere exercises in organization, but were like 
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wise productive of a considerable expansion of the spirit of camaraderie which, I think, 
has gone a long way in helping to unify the profession and give it a cohesion which was 
hitherto not notably conspicuous. However, the Easter Schools lie in Sayers’ province 
and I must draw to a conclusion. 


In doing so I must testify, as I have done before, to the immense satisfaction I derived 
from my participation in the activities of those early days, and I would urge young 
colleagues to seek opportunities for service, assuring them that although they cannot 
reasonably expect plain sailing and the achievement of their own ends all the time, 
they will reap something incomparably grand and comforting when, in their later 
years, they can look back on the little part they were able to play, the friendships they 
were able to make and the structure they assisted to erect, which will go some way 
towards eliminating that feeling of futility that is apt to haunt people as they advance 
in years. 


~ahae” 


Later Days 


W. C. Berwick Sayers 


HIS tale of my memories is naturally somewhat disjointed and unsystematic as 

I do not want to traverse the ground that my old friend Benson Thorne has 

covered. The earliest history is his and there are here R. A. Peddie, our first 
Chairman, R. B. Wood, another of our pioneers, and others who were at work before 
I emerged who have more claim than I to be historical. 


I came to Croydon in May, 1904, with the intention many young men have had of 
“setting the Thames on fire,” writing inter alia an immortal poem, and incidentally 
doing library work. My qualifications were literary only ; I had no other. I learned 
soon of the “‘ non-flam ” character of Thames water and discovered that to be Deputy 
to Stanley Jast meant “‘ going all out.” I also discovered librarianship. I saw that there 
was no future for uncertificated librarians—I therefore spent the next two years in 
getting through the six examinations of the Library Association. Those were the days ! 
We had no correspondence classes, but we had the courses at the London School of 
Economics: A. W. Pollard on Bibliography, Quin on Cataloguing, Jast on Classifi- 
cation, and Brown on Library Administration. The next year I used in writing as a 
thesis my Canons of Classification and getting the Diploma : this when we were working 
hours from 9 a.m. until 9.30 p.m. with an hour and a half for lunch and an hour for 
tea on four days a week and, on the others, an early evening at 6 p.m., and a half-day 
at 2 p.m. ! 


I was welcomed on my arrival with a letter from George E. Roebuck, another 
of the most lovable characters our profession has produced. It was an invitation 
to attend the meeting of the Association at St. Bride Institute on the next day (May 16th), 
when James Duff Brown was to read a paper on Annotation. I had heard of the word, 
and attended with interest, and there heard for the first time his clear, humorous Glasgow 
accent, as well as a punching, effective speech from Jast. With knees knocking, I made 
my own and unremarkable first speech at an Association meeting. 

By this time Roebuck, who had as much as anybody made the Association a living 
thing for me, asked if I would come on the Committee and be Honorary Secretary of 
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the Education Sub-Committee. With the approval of Jast, who encouraged his assistants 
to take the fullest possible share in all library activities, I acquiesced and for two years 
did this work as well as my examinations. I had exalted notions of the office. Great 
men should inaugurate our sessions. I invited Arthur Balfour, Lord Rosebery, and 
John Morley—and received polite replies. However, Dr. T. J. Macnamara was safely 
landed, and after him Sir Edmund Gosse and Sir Halford Mackinder ; and ever since 
the Association has opened its sessions with a distinguished name. 


Then we established a Junior Section of the Association, as far as meetings were 
concerned, and at every one we had a paper in order to bring out the “ inarticulate 
junior.” 

The “ Ever-Circulator,” which I believe was an inspiration of Roebuck, was one 
means of intercommunication. A question was propounded and discussed by a first 
writer. A list of possible contributors was drawn up and the first contribution was 
sent in a folder to these, in the order of the list ; each was expected to add his own 
views on the question, and when the course was completed the Ever-Circulator went 
the rounds again. In a day of scanty library literature this mutual study was well worth 
while. Our monthly meetings were held at various libraries, where hospitable librarians 
received us, and a picnic often formed a prelude to the evening meeting. Our discussions 
were vivid. 


The Committee in those days consisted of men, many of whom have since passed on 
(several of them victim-heroes of the last war), but more survivors who have become 
chief librarians and are now mostly on the retired list. Mr. Thorne has mentioned some 
of them. Our Chairman was Evan G. Rees, benevolent and gracious even then ; W. Geo. 
Chambers, an admirable treasurer, despotic, conservative and restraining; John 
Rivers of Hampstead, writer of one or two learned works on art and Editor of the 
Library Assistant ; Hugh Smith, who succeeded him, and was a case of inconspicuous 
efficiency ; James Douglas Young, short-sighted, a brilliant debater, a fine scholar; 
Henry T. Coutts, good-looking, humorous, and a collaborator with the earnest and 
admirable George A. Stephen in the best book we had on library bookbinding (Stephen 
was one of the most thorough workers in certain technical fields) ; Rutherford Purnell, 
another Editor of the Library Assistant, a handsome man, friendly, and of faultless 
taste in speech and writing; young George Bolton, another Editor, vigorous, high 
Spirited, and most companionable of men; James Douglas Stewart, who seemed to 
know more about Library Economy than any of us, the possessor of beautiful hand- 
writing and a clear, humorous style. There were many more but I have named a few 
who left perhaps a little more impression upon me than the others, although the shadows 
of the old selves of Bullen, Cooper, Hatcher, Hogg, Peplow, and many another, seem 
to rebuke my omission of words about them. We were, as we thought, giants in those 
days. 

When I began we were a small association : I think there were 88 of us. That was 
in 1906 when Roebuck, being a little under the weather from over-work, was advised 
by his doctor to slow down. It was he again who persuaded me to succeed him ; and 
from then until 1915 the L.A.A. became the central interest in my life. The Committee 
meetings were exciting. We had always the penny rate, the indicator, the classified 
catalogue, as well as our poverty, to talk about—and on some of these things opinions 
were fiercely divided. I started the hare that “ Library Assistants ” was the wrong name 
for the Association, and suggested “‘ The Society of Assistant Librarians.” The idea 
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did not catch on (see the Library Assistant, v. 4, p. 217, 1905). Earlier I had advocated 
affiliation with the Library Association ; a plebiscite defeated me by about 40 votes— 
a large proportion then. 


We possessed a North-Western Branch which somehow petered out; however, I 
invented the slogan, “‘ A library friend in every library,” starting in London by dividing 
the area and giving one member of the Committee the job of nursing it and calling 
about once a quarter on every library to canvass membership and to act as reporter. 
This lasted a year or two. I carried on a vigorous correspondence with the leading 
assistants in the large centres of the country (Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Cardiff, Brighton, Belfast) and urged them to organize branches. When a nucleus had 
got together I travelled, I think, first to Leeds, but afterwards to all of these places 
except Belfast, to inaugurate the branch, paying my own fares—as the Association had 
not any money for them then—and sometimes getting a generous friend (Thorne, 
Stewart or someone else) to support me. In this way we had small but wonderful 
meetings, where we found our provincial colleagues : Strother, James Ross and Treliving 
at Leeds ; Cashmore, Checketts and Owen at Birmingham ; Turnbull, Hurford and 
William Wilson at Newcastle ; Farr at Cardiff ; Male, Webb and Piper at Brighton ; 
Wickens and Stephens at Liverpool; and so on. I have probably‘ omitted someone. 
So the Branch Associations began and our numbers increased to about 800 by the year 
1912. Our Annual Meetings were shifted from London occasionally to Birmingham 
and to Leeds. These were in part successful but naturally the attendance differed as 
to its composition according to the place, because library assistants as a body could not 
afford to travel long distances, but there is no doubt of the value of such movement ; 
moreover, the Londoners were often invited to join their provincial colleagues at 
ordinary meetings. 

In 1910 or thereabouts we decided upon a revision of the constitution, which Thorne 
and I drew up. This changed the Committee into the Council, the Chairman into the 
President, introduced an order of Fellows (former members who had become librarians), 
and made other and, as I think, useful changes. It was understood that no Branch 
would have a President, the presidential office being intended to be unique and the 
highest distinction to which an assistant could aspire. This, unfortunately, was not 
kept almost from the beginning ; but perhaps it does not matter very much. 


In 1911, the late Henry V. Hopwood suggested that some of us should go to Brussels 
to study the International Institute of Bibliography. He made the preliminary arrange- 
ments and then found that he could not go. The idea, however, was too good to be 
dropped. So with the help of Purnell and others, I undertook to carry the visit through. 
We called it the L.A.A. Easter School and, starting from Charing Cross on Maundy 
Thursday, we crossed from Dover to Ostend, reaching Brussels at 7 a.m. on Good 
Friday. We were, I think, about a score. We were accommodated at a small pension 
and at 9 o’clock we were at the Musée des Beaux Arts, where we were met by the, even 

_then, white-bearded and venerable Paul Otlet who gave us the first of four lectures on 
the work of the Institute, with its vast catalogue and encyclopaedia. We had excursions 
to Waterloo and Antwerp, and visited Ghent and Bruges on our way home, reaching 
London on Easter Tuesday morning. The total cost of the excursion was 35s., including 
fares and food! This was the first of four such Easter Schools, in which in turn we 
Visited the cities of Holland, Paris, and then brought our foreign colleagues to meet 
our English 150 in England (London and Oxford). That excursion was in 1914, which 
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explains why there were no others. We made wide and important contacts ; we made 
many personal friendships ; and we made more marriages in this four years amongst 
library assistants than possibly have been made in a similar period before or since. 


The Great War was a testing time for all of us, and the war memorial to British 
librarians in the British Museum shows a part of the price our members paid. 


There is not much more that I have to say, and nearly all that I have said is egotistical. 
I claim nothing but the privilege of having served, and I got far more fun, interest and hap- 
piness from the Association than I could possibly have given. It is, I am sure, so with 
all our members. All the time we were a band of enthusiasts, and no one person was 
responsible for the great growth the Association made up till then and still continues 
to make. No one knows more than I how inadequate is this brief recalling of ar. associ- 
ation which for fifteen years was my life, and still continues through its journal and its 
work generally to remain one of my main interests. 


weansey 


1919—1930 


Gurner P. Jones 


HEN Miss Exley wrote me, a month or two ago, and asked if, as part of our 

Jubilee Celebrations, I would give a talk on my memories of the Association, 

and also added that Mr. W. B. Thorne and Mr. W. Berwick Sayers had been 
invited to cover the fifty years’ history, I felt duly flattered at the honour offered me, 
but marvelled at the rashness of the invitation. It seemed to me, Miss Exley was 
literally asking for trouble and boredom by inviting three ‘* venerable pieces of antiquity” 
to let forth on their memories of the days of long ago. The garrulity of “‘ old men” is 
proverbial—and extremely boring, especially to the younger generation. Later, I 
noticed the title of the Talks had been discreetly altered to ‘“‘ Memories of My Work 
for the Association.” Someone had perceived the danger. This change of title meant 
a complete reversal for, so far as I am concerned, a few minutes would suffice for all I 
could say. To-day I see in the circulated typed agenda the title has undergone yet 
another change and an attempt at a happy medium has been made, for it runs, “ The 
Association When I Knew It.”” However, I will stick to the first request and take the 
consequences—or rather you will. Unlike Mr. Thorne, but like Mr. Sayers, I have not 
prepared a written address. I did make the attempt, but gave it up. I simply could not 
find a beginning much less a middle and an end to what I wanted to say, so I have 
decided to attempt to recall some of the notable, and to me, interesting and memorable 
events of my years of office with the Association. In the summer of 1919, together with 
many of my colleagues in the profession, I returned to civvy life after nearly five years 
in the King’s uniform. Conditions then were generally very much as they are to-day. 
We returned in a somewhat revolutionary frame of mind, very unsettled, somewhat 
disgruntled, and determined to see that the bad old days should be abolished and a 
new era inaugurated. At the October meeting of the Association an election was 
announced for a casual vacancy on the then L.A.A. Council. My life-long friend, 
George Vale, who had just secured election to the Council, informed me that it was 
time I did something for the Association and this better world, and nominated me for 
the vacancy. There were two candidates, and Mr. Luxmoor Newcombe was elected. 
At the November meeting, another casual vacancy was announced and, there being. 
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only one nomination this time, I found myself a member of the Council—and thus 
began my twenty years’ very happy membership of that hard-working body. 


At my first meeting of the Council, the distasteful subject of salaries was under 
consideration. With all the revolutionary ardour which animated the war veterans, we 
threw ourselves wholeheartedly into this thorny subject. At long last, the great barrier 
to a decent standard of salaries had been removed or was about to be demolished— 
the penny rate limitation ; and here was our chance. Early in the following year, Mr. 
W. B. Thorne, who had courageously and very efficiently taken over the Hon. Secretary- 
ship during the first Great War, expressed his desire to be relieved of his temporary 
office. To my great surprise, and no little dismay, I found myself the unanimous 
selection of the Council for nomination to that honoured and responsible post. 
Naturally, like the newly-elected Speaker of the House of Commons, I made a show of 
reluctance and resistance but at the Annual Meeting of the Association in June, 1920, 
again there being no other nomination, the Association had to accept the only object 
that was offered. For ten years I was permitted to enjoy the honour, and, incidentally, 
I think for length of continuous service, this is a record. One-fifth of the Association’s 
existence ! For the next few months the Council was strenuously engaged with plans 
of revivifying the Association and outlining a forward policy for its members. First, 
the previously-mentioned consideration of salaries was reduced to a practical scale 
and forwarded to the Library Association for its blessing and support. The arrival of 
this scale and accompanying request caused, I fear, a flutter of alarm amongst the 
members of the august Council of that body. In those days it was saturated with dignity 
and consideration of such materialistic things as wages and salaries was indeed a lowering 
of the level of the profession—almost sacrilege. However, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Frank 
Pacy, was deputed to interview our President and myself. At his request we duly 
reported one evening, at 5 p.m., at the Buckingham Palace Road Library. Mr. Pacy 
was engaged—“* would Mr. Jimmie Stewart and his accomplice please wait in the 
vestibule ?”’ Wedid; time dragged. We indulged in conversation. The janitor mildly 
rebuked us, but as his admonitions were disregarded, he threatened to eject us! At 
last, Mr. Pacy was at our service and we were saved that indignity. Our reception, 
whether by accident or design I do not know, illustrated the attitude of the L.A’s 
Hon. Secretary and its Council of those days. We were received with cold but correct 
politeness. Our precious scale of salaries was metaphorically dangled at the end of 
a barge-pole by the elegant and acid-tongued Mr. Pacy—and as a great act of con- 
decension, was accepted. It went to the L.A. Council and finally appeared in one issue 
of the L.A. Record. In rather an apologetic manner I fear. Sad to say, it did not 
revolutionize salaries. Still, we felt we had broken the ice—the ice of indifference to 
the pressing problems of our members. Next, the L.A.A. Council embarked upon an 
ambitious scheme of reviving and extending its Branches throughout the country. 
Outstanding in these labours was Mr. Cummins, of the Chemical Society, who devoted 
much time, thought and energy in producing a new plan for the organization of our 
‘Branches. The name was changed to Division, and a large measure of local autonomy 
was granted to each. 


After some months of patient negotiations with our provincial brethren, an acceptable 
modus vivendi was devised and duly accepted at the Annual Meeting of 1921 (J think). 
At the same time a change was made in the name of the Association. Our members were 
becoming class conscious, as well as aggressive. Many seemed to think that a better 
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war could be waged under a more flaming banner than “ Library Assistants.” Our 
membership included (and still does) assistants ranking from Deputy Chief Librarians 
of the largest systems to the youngest junior of the smallest systems, and Library 
Assistants’ Association did not sufficiently convey to the uninitiated and popular world 
the real measure of importance and influence of our corporate existence. The finding 
of a new title proved a most difficult task. Finally, the present one was adopted and the 
Association became Association of Assistant Librarians—for better or worse. 


But perhaps the event of the greatest importance during this period of our Association’s 
history was the amalgamation with the Library Association. Some day maybe the inner 
history of those three years of protracted negotiations will be written after most of those 
intimately concerned have passed away. However, I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that amalgamation was due to an extraordinary great extent to the determination, 
forcefulness and perseverance of one man—Mr. Ernest Savage, that wayward and 
bewildering genius. I do not hesitate to say that in the history of English public librarian- 
ship, no one of keener intellect, of finer quality of mind, of broad and constructive 
statesmanship has adorned our profession ; and one with the ability to conceive, plan 
and execute on the highest level.. Mr. Savage was determined as part and parcel of his 
brilliantly conceived plan for the reformation of the Library Association, that fusion 
must take place between the A.A.L. and the L.A. During those three years there was 
plenty of goodwill on both sides, but also a good deal of fear and suspicion. Most of 
the fear on the part of the L.A. Council and of the suspicion on part of the A.A.L. 
Council. Secretly, it was most amusing to notice the scarcely concealed fears of some 
of the old stagers of the L.A. Council that amalgamation would mean an outvoting 
power on part of A.A.L. Of course, history has proved the groundlessness of such 
fear. Our Association we knew had the good sense to use its votes for the best men, 
be they Chiefs or Assistants, and experience has proved this. At the end of three years 
of negotiations, proposals, counter proposals, discussions, both between ourselves and 
L.A. Council by means of a joint Committee, and amongst ourselves in our own Council 
and the Committees of our Divisions, a final decision was taken in London at the 
Council Meeting, May, 1929. At that meeting, attended by every member of the A.A.L. 
Council, a vote was taken which revealed but three die-hards—two were Londoners 
and one a provincial. I would like to recall their names, but as I see two of the three 
are here this afternoon, I will refrain. Perhaps they were right in that vote—perhaps not. 
I sometimes wonder ! Of course, most of us sixteen years ago, if we had acted from the 
heart only, would have voted dead against amalgamation—but we had to be guided by 
our head. And after all that might have been our softest spot—who knows? Still, we 
all voted as we hoped, for the best, for our Association in particular and the profession 
in general. The last stage remained. The whole plan for union and the Council’s decision 
was put before the whole Association, and agreed that a decision revealed by at least a 
voting return of 60 per cent. of our total membership was necessary, and of that total 
60 per cent. must be in favour before agreement could be accepted. At the annual 
meeting held at Bristol, June, 1929, the Association provided an overwhelming vote 
in favour of amalgamation and for a minor subjection of our long, gloried independence. 
In September, at Brighton that year, the Act of Union was duly signed by representatives 
of the Library Association and A.A.L. Councils. Our signatories were Mr. R. Cooper, 
President, Mr. F. Sandry, Hon. Treasurer, and myself Hon. Secretary—and an epoch- 
making event reached its climax. Mr. Savage that day was a very proud and happy man 
—and rightly so ! 
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There are many and numerous incidents and events of the past I could recall. To 
touch upon a few. The education of the Assistant. How we approached the London 
County Council and asked that courses of librarianship should be included in the 
subjects taught at their Evening Schools. The responsible official of the L.C.C. received 
us with every courtesy and kindness. I well remember that official. No one could have 
shown more understanding and sympathy. He suggested to me a Conference at County 
Hall of representatives from our Council, L.A. Council and School of Librarianship. 
Mr. Sharp and I attended. The L.C.C. were in a delicate position. They hesitated to 
encroach upon the preserves of the London University as the teaching body for 
Librarianship, and in spite of all their willingness to help they could not see their way 
clear to become pioneers ; so they compromised and gave us a number of free places at 
the School for evening attendance. How things have changed since then! For those 
unable to attend classes the L.A. Council asked us to take over the organization and 
conduct of correspondence classes. We cannot pass without mentioning with pride 
and gratitude the excellent work done in this connection by Mr. Sam Martin who at 
once volunteered to do this useful job of work, and who ever since has done it in that 
quiet, unruffied, unassuming, charming and efficient manner of his . Assistants through- 
out the land owe him a deep and very real debt of gratitude. Although the war called 
him to the Army, he arranged for the good work to go on, and just as satisfactorily, 
under the skilful and kindly guidance of his good lady. 


Another event which brought plenty of work, pleasure, some credit and no little 
cash to the Association was the publication of ‘‘ Sequel Stories.”” The manuscript of 
this valuable compilation was presented to the Association by Mr. T. Aldred, then 
Librarian of Hackney. The publication Committee of the Council set to work to bring 
it up to date and prepare for publishers—yet to be found. We were quite certain that 
every publisher in the land would jump at the opportunity. Alas—we received discour- 
aging rebuffs. However, if the commercial world was blind to its own interests, we 
would publish ourselves and expose their folly. And so we published. It meant hard 
work ; willing hands, freely given services, even to the tying-up of parcels, stamping, 
labelling, etc., etc., and carrying the packages in wastepaper baskets to the Islington 
Post Office. The financial results were far beyond our expectations and several hundreds 
of pounds passed into our Benevolent Fund account. Since then, as you know, “‘ Sequel 
Stories ’’ has passed through several editions and is at this moment about to receive a 
new and fuller publication. 


One should not omit to recall the days before Chaucer House. We had no Head- 
quarters, no home ; we lived on borrowed premises and used borrowed addresses. No 
funds to provide the luxury of a settled home. Council meetings were held at various 
libraries by kindness of the Librarians. We were not welcome everywhere, by any means. 
So we had to go more or less cap in hand for a room with a table and a few chairs. Many 
kind friends, of course, we had of whom we all retain a grateful memory. But perhaps 
to no one did we owe more in those days than to Miss Prince, Librarian of the National 


- Library for the Blind. Her institution became, after a time, the settled meeting place 


of our Council. Month after month with cheerful readiness we found there a warm 
welcome, a comfortable room and a friendly and encouraging atmosphere. 


But perhaps in glancing back over my twenty years of privileged service with the 
Association, what stands out most clearly are the memories of the happy and enduring 
companionships, the ardent- enthusiasm, the vast amount of work done so cheerfully, 
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unselfishly, readily and in a spirit imbued with the highest sense of service ; with no 
thought of self or reward. I belong to a brotherhood called Rotary, whose motto is 
“* Service before Self.”” That ideal is one that the workers in our Association have lived 
out at all times and in all places. At every one of our Council meetings at least one of 
our country members would turn up. And remember the meetings did not begin ’till 
7 p.m. ; so those who came up to Town came at great inconvenience to themselves, no 
little expense and the prospect of a long night journey home again. These are the 
incidents, little in their way, but characteristic and illustrative of the spirit of service, 
which remain with affection in my memory—and ever will. And then these glorious 
annual gatherings. Who will ever forget Bristol ? A day of regal receptions. Rain pelted 
down the whole day but even the floods of heaven could in no way damp one iota the 
warmth and heartiness of that day’s welcome. After all these years, ‘‘ Thank you, friend 
Jimmie.” Bath, too—this day of glorious sunshine, atoning for Bristol’s lapse, which 
graced the city fathers’ and library staff’s hospitality. Reading with its Mayoral luncheon, 
which, only to recall some of the feast of good things provided, would make our war- 
time youngsters believe that such abundance of food never could have existed. Those 
inaugural meetings in London, at the School of Economics, when London was proud 
and delighted to welcome and entertain our country colleagues, headed always by a 
brave and lovable band from Birmingham and District and the South Coast, Brighton, 
Worthing, etc. The address by Humbert Wolfe, who held the crowded hall of the school 
spellbound with the magic of his words and wrapped us in dreamy atmosphere of an 
Eastern world. A. P. Herbert who, for over an hour, kept us in roars of laughter and 
then admitted he had not even started upon the address he had prepared. This he gave 
to our Editor and it duly appeared in the next issue of the Assistant. So we got two 
feasts for one. Storm Jameson, Walter de La Mare—and others. And now to return to 
my opening remarks, I fear I have committed the besetting and unpardonable crime of 
old age—garrulity. I know you will grant me your indulgence. I have tried to reflect 
a few ripples on the seas of my happy memories of past days. By their nature they are 
informal, fragmentary and disjointed. In conclusion, I can say in all confidence that 
all who have been, are now, and in the future will be, giving of their best to the work of 
our beloved Association—all can truly say we are men (and women) of “* happy yester- 
days and confident tomorrows.” 
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« Where We Stand To-day ” 
J. T. Gillett 


E have all listened with great interest to the reminiscences of the early days of 

our Association given to us by three of its most illustrious members who 

together have taken a major part in its activities over a period covering 
practically the whole of its history. Now it is my turn, as your President, to speak of 
the future of the Association. Discussing what I should say at this meeting with a 
member of our Association I was urged that, above all, I should be non-controversial. 
Yet how can anybody discuss the future of the A.A.L. without being controversial? 
The future of the A.A.L. is, for certain elements in the L.A., a controversial issue of 
great importance. I cannot, therefore, escape from touching on matters to which there 
will be violent reactions, one way or the other. What I shall say, however, shall be said 
in a spirit of goodwill, as befits the occasion. 
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Looking over the history of the A.A.L. (and this has been borne out by the remarks 
of the previous speakers), I have been impressed by two striking facts. One is the 
extraordinary number of really first-class librarians who served their apprenticeship 
within its ranks. In this connection it is appropriate to quote from messages printed 
in the Library Assistant of 1916 on the occasion of the Association’s twenty-first birthday. 
One was by the late Walter Powell, City Librarian of Birmingham, who wrote : “‘ None 
can doubt that it has been an invaluable training ground, especially to those who hesitate 
to make themselves heard in the older Association.” The other was by the late T. W. 
Lyster, who wrote : “‘ It is noteworthy what a series of admirable officers your Association 
has managed to secure—editors and secretaries pass and are succeeded ; and fore- 
runners and successors are always devoted, intelligent and capable! It is one of the 
many proofs of the quality of the body which supplies these officers.”” The second fact 
which impressed me was the tradition, born of independence and nurtured by a demo- 
cratic constitution, which was soon built up, and which remains to inspire our members 
to this day despite the fact that our complete independence was sacrificed in 1929 to 
the greater interests of professional unity. What is this tradition which inspires us? I 
think it is enshrined in the following definition given by the Oxford Dictionary : “A 
statement, belief or practice transmitted from generation to generation.” There is 
nothing sentimental about it. It means merely that those who laid the foundations of 
our Association did it so well that those who followed them could not do better than con- 
tinue as they had begun. Their influence has been so strong that never has there been 
any lack of men and women ready, not only to succeed them, but also to keep to the 
same high ideals. The L.A. has never been able to command the respect and devotion 
of its members in the same way as the A.A.L. has done throughout the fifty years of its 
existence. Why is this? I believe it is because our organization has always been essen- 
tially an organization of young librarians, and many of the great librarians who have 
passed through our ranks were at the height of their enthusiasm before they left us to 
take a prominent part in the work of the L.A. Age commands respect ; youth inspires. 
The L.A. has never appealed to the young librarian because he does not find within it 
that bond of mutual confidence which has always been one of the great assets of the 
A.A.L. This comes largely through its powerful Divisional organizations, from which 
the A.A.L. Council has always received active and loyal support and advice, and whose 
representatives have enabled it to keep in touch with what the individual member is 
thinking. 

In 1929, the L.A. and the A.A.L. entered into the agreement by which the A.A.L. 
became a Section of the L.A. Each entered into this agreement from a realization of 
the advantages which would accrue to each, and hence to the profession, under the 
Agreement as it stood. It will, perhaps, surprise many members to learn that in 1929 
the membership of the L.A. only exceeded that of the independent A.A.L. by 171, the 
L.A. having a membership of 1,272 (of whom only 918 were individual members, most 
of the rest being institutional members) and the A.A.L. 1,101. Admittedly, many were 
members of both organizations. But the signing of the Agreement by the A.A.L., 
* influenced as it was by the threat to its membership made by the L.A.’s decision to 
admit to its examinations only members of the L.A. (a decision which has since brought 
unwelcome repercussions to the L.A. itself), was the first great step towards building up 
the membership of the L.A. to its present impressive total. Let there be no doubt about 
this fact, that it was the L.A. that sought amalgamation, not the A.A.L., and they were 
very well content to get us in on the terms offered by the 1929 Agreement. And well they 
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might be, for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust had offered them grants, on a pound 
per pound basis, in respect of income from new subscriptions during the years 1928 
to 1930. We came in, and so did the Scottish L.A., to swell the membership and help 
to earn these grants in full. By some, however (a minority, as I believe) the 1929 Agree- 
ment has always been regarded as merely the prelude to complete absorption of the 
A.A.L. In 1935, that is to say, less than five years after the 1929 Agreement came into 
force, proposals which would have involved the disappearance of the A.A.L. as a 
Section of the L.A. were rejected by the Section. In 1937 the L.A. gave notice to 
terminate the 1929 Agreement, it being understood that no attempt would be made to 
replace it, thus leaving us with the alternatives either of going out of existence, or of 
re-establishing ourselves as an independent association under conditions which would 
have made it extremely difficult for us to do so. This notice was withdrawn because of 
strong protests made by members of the L.A. Then in 1939 came the proposed new 
bye-laws which were not adopted at the Annual Meeting of the L.A. at Liverpool 
because they made no provision for the continuation of the A.A.L. as a Section. We 
may be sure that but for the war, these attempts would have been renewed, although it 
is necessary to point out that the decision of the Liverpool Annual General Meeting 
is still binding on the L.A. Council. No attempt has ever been made to secure the 
revision of the 1929 Agreement. The A.A.L. would always have been, and, I am sure, 
still is, willing to enter into negotiations with the parent body with a view to revision 
of this agreement, should this be thought desirable. Its voluntary action (without any 
request from the L.A.) in returning surplus balances amounting to some £1,050 since 
1939 is proof, if any were needed, that we do not consider ourselves wedded for ever to 
the 1929 Agreement. But it is obviously the extinction of the A.A.L. that is sought, not 
the revision of the terms under which we at present exist as a Section of the L.A. 


Why has the A.A.L. resisted these attempts to take from it the last shreds of its 
independence? There is first of all the important question of its usefulness as a 
training ground for the young librarian, and the probability that its disappearance 
would be a disservice to the profession on this ground alone. But on the wider issue 
the answer is plain; we cannot yet find within the parent body anything to take its 
place. The attitude of the L.A. Council towards its young members seems to be that 
they should be neither seen nor heard. It may be that this will not always be the 
case ; that some day young librarians will feel that they have a function in the L.A. 
beyond that of the annual payment of their subscriptions. Then, it may be, complete 
fusion will become a matter of practical politics. It is hardly for me to say, for I 
suppose I have about reached the end of my active work for the A.A.L., having already 
got past the age when I should normally have made way for a younger man, but having, 
like other officers, carried on merely to keep things going during the war years. But of 
this I am quite certain, that the A.A.L. will never accept its extinction at the hands of a 
Council which denies to its members the right of control over it. The A.A.L. has 
sometimes been criticized because of its alleged wrecking activities. It has been blamed 
for having done many things of which it has been quite innocent. It has been blamed 
for having done many things which it would have been proud to do, had it not shed 
its independence. But these charges are quite unfounded. By the 1929 Agreement 
we surrendered our potential right as an independent body to pursue a policy antagon- 
istic to the L.A. By that Agreement we have loyally abided. We have criticized in 
the past, and shall no doubt continue to criticize in the future, many actions of the 
L.A. It is a sign of strength, not of weakness, for both of us. Did not Mr. Savage, 
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writing of amalgamation in 1929, tell us that if we came to them as a docile and 
uncritical body we would burden rather than reinforce them? But in the unfortunate 
telationship which now appears to exist between the members of the L.A. and its 
Council, I feel bound to say that I should not deem it unworthy of our traditions if the 
A.A.L. should become one of the rallying points for those who want to see the rights 
of members under the Bye-Laws fully restored, and the actions of the Council during 
the war and after freely and fully discussed. We must not forget that we ourselves 
have an important interest in this question, for without the support of the general body 
of members the A.A.L. would not now be in existence as a Section of the L.A. 

In the Annual Report you have just approved, I wrote these words: “‘ There are 
signs that the end of the war is not far distant, and we look forward with confidence to 
the early return to civilian life of our members in the Forces.”” This hope has been 
partially fulfilled by the end of the war in the west. The A.A.L. needs its young 
members, for its future lies in their hands. The immediate post-war years will be 
difficult years for the A.A.L. The backbone of its work before the war was to a large 
extent provided by those who were members of the old independent A.A.L. and who 
brought into the amalgamated section the same enthusiasm and energy they displayed 
in the independent association. That generation is becoming too old for useful 
work in an association which must remain predominantly youthful, or perish. 
For six war years, almost a generation of assistants whom we could normally have 
expected to be absorbing our traditions in preparation for the time when they themselves 
would take over the management of the Association, have been away, with little or no 
active contact with our affairs. It is a serious blow to the A.A.L., but I am confident 
that, as always, the right leaders will appear at the right time, and that the Association 
will go on from strength to strength in the years to come. Speaking as one who has 
been actively connected with the Council. of the Association for over 10 years, I can say 
that one bright feature of the war years has been the way the women members have 
taken their opportunity. There have been occasions when the Council in recent years 
has been largely composed of women, and they have worthily justified the equality that 
we are all demanding for them. They too, will have an increasingly important part to 
play in the future of the A.A.L. To the younger generation, those of us who will before 
long retire from the scene, say these words. Carry on. - We will not forget the A.A.L. 
when we go. We shall continue to fight with you against its extinction in the future, 
as we have done in the past; and we look to you to see that it continues to be an 
association whose retention as a Section of the L.A. is worth fighting for. 


ee” 


Officers of the Association 1895—1945 
1895—1912 
President : Wm. Benson Thorne, 1908-9 ; W. C. Berwick Sayers, 1909-1912. 


Chairman: R. A. Peddie, 1895-6; A. H. Carter, 1896-8; F. Meaden Roberts, 
June-September, 1898; Henry Ogle, Nov., 1898 to June, 1899; Evan G. Rees, 
1899-1904 ; W. George Chambers, 1904-6 ; Wm. Benson Thorne, 1906-8, elected 
first President, 1908. 


Hon. Treasurer: E. H. Caddie, 1895-7 ; W. George Chambers, 1897-1917. 
Hon. Secretary : W. W. Fortune, June to Aug., 1895 ; F. Meaden Roberts, 1895-8, 
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B. L. Dyer, 1898-1900; A. Denton, 1900; J. Wilson Brown, 1900-1901 ; George 
Ed. Roebuck, 1901-6; W. C. Berwick Sayers, 1906-9 ; H. T. Coutts, 1909-1912. 


Hon. Editor: B. L. Dyer, 1898-1900 ; H. Ogle, 1900-1901 ; S. A. Hatcher, 1901 ; 
H. Tapley Soper, 1901-2; Wm. Benson Thorne, 1902-4; John Rivers, 1904-5; 
Hugh Smith, 1905-8; W. C. Berwick Sayers, 1908-9; H. Rutherford Purnell, 
1909-1912. 


1912—1933 


President : H. T. Coutts, 1912-14; N. Treliving, 1914-15; E. G. Rees, 1915-16; 
J. Ross, 1916-17; J. F. Hogg, 1917-18; Miss E. Gerard, 1918-19; R. F. Buller, 
1919-20; H. M. Cashmore, 1920-21; J. D. Stewart, 1921-22; E. C. Wickens, 
1922-23 ; W. H. Parker, 1923-24; J. Briggs, 1924-25; H. A. Sharp, 1925-26; 
G. W. Strother, 1926-27; G. F. Vale, 1927-28; A. Webb, 1928-29; R. Cooper, 
1929-30 ; L. Chubb, 1930-31; G. P. Jones, 1931-32; W. G. Fry, 1932-33. 


Hon. Treasurer : J. ¥. Hogg, 1917-22 ; R. Cooper, 1922-26 ; F. E. Sandry, 1926-30 ; 
A. T. Austing, 1930-32; A. R. Hewitt, 1932-36. 


Hon. Secretary: W. C. B. Sayers, 1912-15; W. B. Thorne, 1915-1920; G. P. 
Jones, 1920-30. 


Hon. Editor: H. G. Sureties, 1913-15; J. E. Walker, 1915-16; H. A. Sharp, 
1916-24 ; H. Cross, 1924-27; F. S. Smith, 1927-30; T. E. Callander, 1930-33. 
1933—1945 


President: Miss E. M. Exley, 1933-4; W. E. Hurford, 1934-5; F. Seymour 
Smith, 1936; E. Sellick, 1937; A. R. Hewitt, 1938; A. Ll. Carver, 1939; T. I. M. 
Clulow, 1940; F. M. Gardner, 1941-3 ; J. T. Gillett, 1944-5. 


Hon. Treasurer: A. R. Hewitt, 1932-1936; D. E. Coult, 1937-8; J. T. Gillett, 
1939-43 ; E. Wisker, 1944-5. 


Hon. Secretary: R. D. Hilton-Smith, 1930-1935; J. Revie, 1936-38; D. Coult, 
1939-40 ; Miss E. M. Exley, 1941-45. 


Hon. Editor : F. M. Gardner, 1933-35 ; T. I. M. Clulow, 1936-38 ; W. B. Stevenson, 
1939-45. 
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Current Books 


E, J. CARTER and ERNO GOLDFINGER. The County of London Plan Explained. 
Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 


It may appear ridiculous to say “‘ magnificent ” of a book of 80 pages measuring 
9 by 7 inches, but it is one’s first reaction. Here, in concise and digestible form, is the 
gist of the London plan, outlined by two able expositors. The photographs, the maps, 
the isotype diagrams in brilliant colour, the witty drawings by Gordon Cullen, the 
intelligent and well-written text, all go to make up one of the most delightful pieces 
of book-production yet produced by Penguin Books. And the price is within reach 
of all, public and librarians. 
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WILLIAM GAUNT. British painting. 

T. W. EARP. French painting. 

TANCRED BORENIUS. Italian painting (up to Leonardo and Raphael). Avalon 
Press. 8s. each. 


These three books, sponsored by the Central Institute of Art and Design, have the 
collective title of “‘ Discussions on Art.” Their scope is, therefore, limited to a general 
outline of the subject, with a representative collection of illustrations. Each book 
consists of some thirty pages of text, a short bibliography and 40 plates, four of which 
are coloured. - Mr. Gaunt, in his concise summary of British painting reviews the 
subject from Hogarth to the present day. Mr. Earp in an interesting essay deals 
similarly with French painting from Claude Lorrain to Rouault. Professor Tancred 
Borenius, another recognized authority, restricts himself to a discussion of the earlier 
painters, with a second volume to follow. The illustrations, which form the major 
part of each book, are intelligently chosen. The colour plates are not, perhaps up to 
pre-war standards—what colour plates are ?—but the monochromes are very clear and 
well produced. All the series are strongly cased in buckram, and are excellent additions 
for the general library. 


PENGUIN BOOKS. G. R. de Beer. Escape to Switzerland. Joan Haslip. Lady 
Hester Stanhope. James Parkes. An Enemy of the people: Antisemitism. The 
Times Fourth leaders. 9d. each. Benjamin Constant. Adolphe: Le Cahier 
rouge. 2s. 6d. 


More excellent value from Mr. Allen Lane. De Beer’s book is a new one, a melange 
of mountaineering, Swiss history, folklore and music, written learnedly and full of 
interest. Joan Haslip’s book is a reprint of her well-known biography of anextra- 
ordinary woman. Mr. Parkes, known under his pseudonym of ‘“‘ John Hadham,” 
writes one of the more necessary books about a great evil, in a style free from passion. 
Those who like the lighter moments of our greatest national newspaper will delight in 
the reprint of the charming Fourth leaders which grace its pages. Finally, a reprint of 
Constant’s classic, valuable to-day when French books are scarce, very distinguished 
in delightful type from the Curwen Press. 


PUFFIN BOOKS. Peggy M. Hart. The Magic of coal. Ninke van Hichtum. Afke’s 
ten. Magdalen King-Hall. Jehan of the ready fists. Margaret and Alexander 
Potter. The Building of London. 9d. each. 


These four children’s books, only a few from an admirable series, do much to 
revise our present sense of values. Two of them are excellent stories, printed clearly 
on good paper. The books on coal and London are picture books of larger format 
printed in colour. The comic illustrations to The Building of London contain a good 
deal of information in an easily assimilable form, while the offset litho colour work in 
The Magic of coal is equal to anything we have seen in books at ten times the price. 
How many librarians are experimenting with the binding and circulation of these books ? 
They should be valuable in these days of stretched budgets. 


$.E. VEALE. Tomorrow’s airliners, airways and airports. Pilot Press. 15s. 
This up-to-the-minute survey of civil aviation provides a guide to a complicated 
subject for the plain man. Mr. Veale has the gift of exposition and he describes in 
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non-technical language the various types of airliner we may expect to see, with details 
of their engines and capacities. The section on airways outlines the many schemes for 
international aviation and their possibilities, while the airport section is equally 
informative. There is probably not a great deal of original information in the book, 
but it is gathered together in handy form. The illustrations are excellent. 
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A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


Correspondence courses in the sections mentioned below will be arranged to run 
from April to June of the following year, and from November to December of the 
following year. 


The Courses, conducted under the auspices of the A.A.L. (Section of the L.A.) 
comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical reading, 
hints and advice on study and practical work, and questions or subjects for essays 
upon which the tutor will write comments or corrections. 


The subjects treated, and the respective fees are as set out below :— 


Entrance Examination—The course covers the whole of the L.A. requirements 
for this examination. Fee, £2 Os. Od. 


Registration Examination.—Group (a) (i) Classification—Fee, £1 5s. Od. ; (ii) Cata- 
loguing—Fee, £1 5s.0d. Group (5) (iii) and (iv) Bibliography and Assistance to Readers 
in the choice of books—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Group (c) (v) Library Organization and 
Administration—Fee, £1 5s. Od.; (vi) History of English Literature—Fee, £1 5s. Od. 


Final Examination—Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection—Fee, £1 10s. Od. 
Part 2, Library Organization and General Librarianship—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 3, 
Library Routine and Administration: (@) Public Libraries—Fee, £1 10s. 0d.; 
(5) University and College Libraries—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 4, Literary Criticism and 
Appreciation : (a) Modern Literature—Fee, £1 10s.0d. Part 5, Specialist Certificates : 
(c) Advanced Classification—Fee, £1 5s. 0d. ; Advanced Cataloguing—Fee, £1 5s. Od. ; 
(d) Historical Bibliography—Fee, £1 10s. Od. 

Both full courses and short revision courses in Classification and Cataloguing, 
based on the old syllabus, are still available for those members who wish to complete 
their Intermediate Examination, having already passed one part by December, 1945. 
Fees for these courses remain at £1 6s. 6d. per subject. 


Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 


Students wishing to enter for a course must obtain an application form and send 
it, together with the necessary fee, to Mrs. °S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne 
Hill Road, London, S.E.24, Applications must reach the above before 20th March 
and 20th October for the April and November courses, respectively, and before 20th 
February and 20th August for the revision courses. After these dates no application 
will be considered. 


Important.—Before entering for a course, students are particularly advised to make 
themselves familiar with the regulations governing the examination, as printed in the 
“* Library Association Year Book.” Any queries concerning the examinations or the 
syllabus should be sent direct to the Library Association, and not to the Association of 
Assistant Librarians. 
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Announcements 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


The University of London School of Librarianship at University College will resume 
work on Ist October, after an interruption during the period of the European War, 
under its new Director, Mr. Raymond Irwin. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


CROYDON POLYTECHNIC. Courses will be held as follows :— 
For the Entrance Examination (New Syllabus, 1946) 


(1) Library Administration and Procedure. 


(2) Cataloguing and Classification. Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A. Fridays 7-9 p.m., 
commencing 28th September. 

(3) Choice of Books and General Knowledge of Current English Literature, 

(4) Reference Material and Methods. Mr. Fred Barlow, F.L.A. Mondays 
7-9 p.m., commencing 24th September. 


For the Registration Examination. (Courses suitable for both the Current and the 
» 1946 Examination) 
(1) Classification. Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. Wednesdays 7-9 p.m., 
commencing 26th September. 


(2) Cataloguing. Mr. Henry A. Sharp, F.L.A. Thursdays 7-9 p.m., commencing 
27th September. 


The Classes are held at the Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, commencing 
in the week beginning 24th September. - 

The fee payable is 12s. 6d. in respect of each of the four courses. 

Applications should be sent as early as possible to the Secretary, Central Poly- 


technic, Scarbrook Road, Croydon. 
NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, Prince of Wales Road, London, N.W.5 
The courses for session 1945-46 will be in accordance with the undermentioned 
time-table :— a 
AFTERNOON COURSES (commencing 19th September) 
Entrance Examination 


Library Administration, Classification and Cataloguing. Wednesdays, 2.30-4 p.m. 
English Literature and Reference Material. Wednesdays 4-5.30 p.m. 


Intermediate and Registration Examinations 
Classification. Wednesdays 2.45-4.15 p.m. 
Cataloguing. Wednesdays 4.15-5.45 p.m. 
EVENING COURSES 
* Intermediate Examination, commencing 18th September 
Intensive Course in Classification (Autumn Term only). Tuesdays 7.30-9.30 p.m. 
Entrance Examination, commencing 27th September 
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Library Administration, Classification, a and Reference Material, 
Thursdays, 6.30-8 p.m. 
English Literature. Thursday 8-9 p.m. 


Final Examination, commencing 26th September 


Library Organisation, Routine and Administration. Wednesdays, 6-7.30 p.m. 
Literary Criticism and Appreciation (Modern Literature). Wednesdays, 7.30-9 p.m. 


Note.—This intensive course is designed to prepare students for the Intermediate 
Examination in Classification in December, 1945, to entitle them to complete the 
Intermediate Examination under the old regulations. 


“sae” 


Divisional Notes and News 


GREATER LONDON DIVISION 


A meeting was held at the Central Library, Coulsdon, on Sunday, September 
16th, at 3 p.m. Speaker, Mr. W. B. Stevenson, on ‘The Detective Story as a 
Literary Form.“ 


MIDLAND DIVISION 


The Birmingham and District Branch of the Library Association and the Midland 
Division of the A.A.L. visited the Royal Borough of Leamington Spa on Wednesday, 
July 11th, 1945, on the invitation of the Chairman and members of the Public Library 
Committee. 


The party assembled at the Public Library, which, in spite of war-time curtailment 
of space, is still a model of what an attractive and efficient library should be. The 
afternoon was spent in enjoyment of the Variety Week entertainment in the beautiful 
Jephson Gardens, members being the guests of the Music Committee. 


Later, in the Assembly Room at the Town Hall, His Worship the Mayor (Alderman 
Charles W. Gardner, J.P., C.C.) welcomed the party and kindly provided an excellent 
tea. In the Council Chamber afterwards he took the chair for the remainder of the 
meeting. The Chairman of the Joint Committee of the two bodies (Mr. H. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A., City Librarian, Birmingham) referred to the impending retirement 
of Mr. W. Ewart Owen, F.L.A., the Borough Librarian, and paid an eloquent tribute 
to Mr. Owen’s long and devoted service to librarianship in general and the Borough 
of Leamington in particular. The Chairman of the Public Library Committee 
(Alderman Charles Davis) also expressed warm appreciation of Mr. Owen’s services 
and Mr. Owen responded. 


An address on “ Town and Country” was then delivered by Councillor George 
Purcell, a member of the Public Library Committee. In it he spoke, with many an 
apt illustrative quotation, of the enclosures and the decline of agriculture in England, 
and made an eloquent plea for the full restoration of rural craftsmanship, a better 
understanding of the countryside by the townsman, and the establishment of a right 
relationship between rural and urban industry. He was warmly thanked for a very 
able and sincere piece of work. 
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The proceedings ended with the carrying of votes of thanks to His Worship the 
Mayor, the Public Library and Music Committees, and Mr. Owen for all that they 
had done to make possible a thoroughly enjoyable meeting. 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION : LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT BRANCH 


_ Meeting at Wallasey.—Forty-six members were present at a most enjoyable meeting 
held on 28th June in the Wallasey Village Branch Library. The kindness and hospitality 
of Mr. W. Wilson, F.L.A., the Chief Librarian of Wallasey Public Libraries, and of his 
staff, are immensely appreciated by members of this Branch, and this meeting was no 
exception to the rule of maximum enjoyment which we have grown to expect when we 
visit Wallasey. Light refreshments preceded the meeting, at which five short papers 
were read by members—on subjects chosen by the writers and delightfully varied. 
Time remained for an enthusiastic discussion of points raised by several members— 
one much-discussed query being about the future of married women and part-time 
workers at present in the service. A particularly hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson 
and to his staff was proposed by Miss Hormell (Liverpool), and seconded by Mrs. 
Spalton, Librarian of Huyton County Branch Library, who extended an invitation to 
the Branch to hold the September meeting at Huyton. 


WESSEX DIVISION 


Mr. Councillor Randell, Chairman of the Salisbury Public Library Committee, 
took the chair at a meeting of the Wessex Division of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians held at the Public Library, Salisbury, on Wednesday, 25th July. Members 
of the Division from a wide area were present when Councillor Randell welcomed the 
party to Salisbury, and Miss K. R. Bennett, F.L.A. (Portsmouth), Chairman of the 
Division, replied with thanks to the Library Committee, and Mr. W. Hughes, Librarian, 
Salisbury Public Library, for the excellent arrangements made. 


Mr. F. E. Sandry, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Edmonton Public Libraries, gave a 
paper on “ Professional Education with Particular Reference to the new Library Asso- 
ciation Syllabus,’ and delighted his audience by the competent, witty and interesting 
manner of his presentation of the subject. Mr. Sandry replied to various questions 
raised in discussion, and was warmly thanked on behalf of the members by Mr. J. Swift, 
A.L.A. (Swindon). 


Tea, by invitation of Councillor Randell, was much enjoyed, and the party returned 
to the Library for the evening session, at which Mr. Hughes gave an exhibition of his 
skill as a caricaturist. 


Wessex Division Twenty-first Anniversary.—Joint meeting with the South-Eastern 
Division to be held at Portsmouth, 7th November, at 3 p.m. Speakers: Mr. P. S. J. 
Welsford on “‘ The Library Association.” Mr. A. Ll. Carver on “ The Association 
of Assistant Librarians.” Miss G. L. Dean on “ The Early Days of the A.A.L. in the 
South Coast Area.” ; 
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S.Q.M.S. F. HIGENBOTTAM, 
Room 3, The House, 
Box 111, Bletchley, 
The Editor, The Library Assistant. Bucks., 
Sir,— 20th July, 1945, 


J. F. W. Bryon, in his article “* Stitch in Nine “ in the July—Aug. Library Assistant, to 
my mind made some very important suggestions for the improvement of the public 
library service in this country. 

The difficulty is to get some of these proposals translated into definite action. As 
members of the Library Association, we have talked for years about the need for a 
Central Cataloguing Bureau. L. S. Jast was campaigning on these lines during 
the last war, and as a result of my experience at Canterbury with Library of Congress 
printed catalogue cards, I gave a paper in 1939 to the Kentish branch of the A.A.L. 
at Maidstone. A certain amount of interest was shown in the library press, and I 
believe Mr. Berwick Sayers mentioned that an L.A. Committee would be set up to 
examine means of introducing co-operative cataloguing into this country. Apparently 
nothing further has been done about this. 


I think the only way promising any chance of success would be to start a commercial 
firm to handle the whole question of issuing printed cards. We cannot emulate America 
in making the national library responsible, as the British Museum, unlike the Library 
of Congress, rightly or wrongly, has set its face against printed cards. 


Mr. Bryon has a very good suggestion to make regarding co-operative book selection 
and book-buying, and this could well come under the care of a commercial Central 
Cataloguing and Bibliographical Bureau. 


But how does one go about starting a commercial firm on these lines? An individual 
librarian can do nothing on his own, without throwing up his career, and risking 
bankruptcy. Will the Library Association consider appointing a committee to 
consider this subject ? 


I must confess I fail to see how Mr. Bryon’s dream of a truly national library service 
can be evolved under our present system of local government. Our library financial 
system is in chaos, as it is impossible to correlate expenditure with the results obtained. 


We have no standards which we can quote to our committees when an extension of 
service is desired. We can only ask for more, and hope the Watch Committee is in a 
good mood ! 


Regarding the compilation of up-to-date bibliographies, it astonishes me to find 
how many libraries are unaware of the excellent work already being produced in 
America. 


Very few libraries seem to possess The Cumulative book index (H. W. Wilson, N.Y. 
not Whitaker) and The Bibliographic index by the same publisher, should answer all 
our queries, as both deal with all books in English, whether published in America or 
over here. 

Any library not using these essential tools is not worthy of the title. 


Yours faithfully, F. HIGENBOTTAM, 
City Librarian Canterbury. 
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The Library Association, 
The Editor, The Library Assistant. Chaucer House, London, W.C.1. 
11th June, 1945. 
Sir,— 

In the letter from Mr. P. Hepworth published in the May-June issue of The 
Library Assistant, the quotation from a letter from myself contains such a remarkable 
—— that I have verified the airgraph which I sent to him and find that it reads 
as follows : 


“In reply to your letter of the 10th August, the rule that all parts of the final 
examination must be taken and passed in five years is not now in force so that it will be 
quite in order for you to sit for Part 3 when you return to England. If you would 
prefer it we would be pleased to make arrangements for you to sit for the examination 
whilst you are still in the Middle East Forces. Many of our members on Service have 
passed their examinations whilst serving abroad and we have found that the military 
authorities are most helpful in providing facilities for them.” 


So far as the local military situation permits, the examinations are held as near 
as possible to the dates fixed for centres at home and invigilation is carried out by 
responsible officers. 

Yours sincerely, P. S. J. WELSFORD, 
Secretary. 


“wer 


LIEUTENANT S. J. BUTCHER, R.N.V.R 
R.N. Headquarters, 
The Editor, The Library Assistant. New Delhi. 
Sir,— 


It was with some disappointment that I read in the report of the Oxford conference 
of Mr. Irwin’s abrupt dismissal of the President’s plea for a later date of introduction 
of the new syllabus of professional examinations. While he may have firm grounds 
for his statement that technical colleges would not undertake full-time courses on 
our existing syllabus, I submit that he cannot have examined thoroughly the impact 
of the new proposals on the members serving in the Forces. 


It should be remembered that but for the war many librarians would have been 
well on the long road of training and holding executive positions. The new syllabus 
is a formidable hurdle for the student who is “ rusty ” after five or six years in the 
services, and the period of time required to qualify has been lengthened. 

Mr. Irwin states it would be better for the members in the Forces to attend full- 
time courses for the new syllabus on demobilisation than to work in their spare time 
for examinations under the existing syllabus. Surely the individual should be allowed 
to decide this question for himself. He should be allowed sufficient time between 
his release and the introduction of the new syllabus to complete the phase of study 
the war interrupted. 


The serving member wants to get back into “ harness” and to qualify as soon as 
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possible to make up for lost, wasted years. The enthusiasm of Mr. Irwin to raise 
the standard of the profession is understood and shared, but it should not be done at 
the expense of the serving member. 


It is interesting to note that a service publication recently informed us that ‘‘ most 
professions are arranging amended syllabus of examinations for serving members.” 
While such laxity would probably be frowned upon, I submit that the postponement 
of the new syllabus in the case of serving members would be a human gesture on the 
part of the Library Association. 

Yours faithfully, S. J. BUTCHER. 








Nominations for Officers and Council for the Year 1946. 


In accordance with Rule 6 (e) of the Association, nominations are invited for 
the following :— 
Hon. Secretary. 
Hon. Treasurer. 
Hon. Editor. 
Eight Members of the Council 


Nominations must be made by two or more members of the Association, counter- 
signed by the nominee, and submitted in writing to the Hon. Secretary not later than 
15th October. Should the number of nominations exceed the number of vacancies, 
ballot papers will be issued in due course. 
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